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PRoFessoR GOODMAN'S Languages of Art is a study in the philosophy of 
language and the philosophy of art presented with the immaculate ele- 
gance and high sophistication we have come to expect of his work. 
Without a doubt it will swiftly establish itselt as a classic in these fields 
and cannot but leave its sharp imprint on the thought and work of those 
whose interests it explores. In an area in which it is not always easy to 
find sustained argument such a book is welcome and when, as here, 
argument is combined with great range of interest the welcome is 
doubly warm. 

As his main theme Goodman takes the nature and application of sym- 
bol systems, and in his delicate preparation and dissection of this topic 
he fastidiously anatomizes some of the problems that have so long be- 
devilled the progress ot Aesthetics: representation, expression, the iden- 
tity criteria of works of art, the difference between description and 
representation and the nature of the Aesthetic itself. Each of these in- 
vestigations has its own fruitful spin-off, and en passant we are treated to 
illuminating discussions of metaphor, invention, the cognitive aspects of 
emotional responses, the nature of computers and many another. Among 
such wealth it is impossible to pay tribute to more than a very few of 
Professor Goodman’s lusty brain-children, and I shall concentrate my 
attention on three areas in which I find myself somewhat reluctant to 
accept the theories that Languages of Art advances: namely (a) Representa- 
tion, (b) Expression, and (c) the Theory of Notation in its application to 
identity questions in the arts. 


REPRESENTATION 
(1) What relation holds between a picture and the objects it represents? 
(2) What is there of philosophical interest to be said about the obvious 
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fact that a picture represents what it does in a particular way? These are 
two topics discussed under the heading of Representation, and it turns 
out that there is an intimate connexion between them. To start with, 
however, I shall approach Goodman’s theory as if the two questions 
were separable and only a little later on show in detail how they inter- 
connect. But for the sake of general understanding of the book it may 
help to see the second question as ultimately concerned with the relation 
between the physical make-up of the canvas and the representation it 
yields and the first as concerned with the relation between the re- 
presentation it yields and the world it represents. Following the order of 
Goodman’s own exposition I shall move from the world to the canvas 
rather than, as might seem more natural, from the canvas to the world. 

(1) When a particular person is represented in a painting (henceforth 
‘particular-representation’) there must be some relation that holds be- 
tween him and it to determine that it is he who is represented and not his 
brother. What is this relation? Not, as Goodman shows (3-5), the rela- 
tion of resemblance. For that is a one :many relation whereas representa~ 
tion is primarily? one:one. Rather ‘the plain fact is that a picture, to 
represent an object, must be a symbol for it. A picture that represents an 
object refers to and, more particularly, denotes it. Denotation is the core 
of representation and is independent of resemblance.’ (5) Thus the picture 
I paint of Queen Elizabeth II must denote her, while there is no call for 
it to resemble her. What, then, are we to take the term ‘denote’ to 
mean? On inspection we see that ‘particular-representation’ has three 
features all stemming from the nature of denotation, and this informa- 
tion will help us to understand that term. 

(a) Representation admits of existential generalization. A picture of 
Julius Caesar does represent him; for there did exist such a man. But 
since there is no such god as Mars a picture cannot represent the God of 
War? Quite how such pictures are to be understood will emerge later 
on. (b) Representation abides by the principle of substitutivity. Given 
that James I of England was the same man as James VI of Scotland, John 
de Critz’s representation of James I is also a representation of James VI. 
{c) Given (a) and (b), it comes as no surprise to learn that if I paint a 
person who is F, I have represented someone who is F, though I may not 
have represented him as F. Thus we may say Diirer's half-length por- 
trait of Frau Diirer represents an artist’s mother who was whole of body 
but we cannot by the same token say that Raphael’s picture of the satyr 
Marsyas is a picture of a follower of the Goddess Cybele; for satyrs do 
not exist. 

‘Denote’, then, turns out to be fully extensional in character and we 
might think that it could be understood in much the same way as we 
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understand the verb ‘to name’. But in fact this not only offends against 
the traditional usage of the term but also risks‘ severe distortion of 
Goodman’s position. Rather ‘denotes’ means ‘describes’ or ‘applies to’, 
and in consequence ‘representations are pictures that function in some- 
what the same way as descriptions’. (30) “The relation between a picture 
and what it represents is thus assimilated to the relation between a pre- 
_ dicate and what it applies to.’ (5) 

More than this Goodman does not tell us; but from the identification 
of denotation with description, taken in its most natural sense, would 
emerge these theses about representation. The person a picture represents 
is the person it describes. Hence given the right sort of knowledge about 
the world we might expect to be able to tell who the picture represents 
once we recognize the descriptions it embodies. That Goodman might 
accept this is indicated by his saying (admittedly in a different context) 
that ‘to represent, a picture must . . . function in a system such that what 
is denoted depends solely on the pictorial properties of the symbol" (41). 
For if this is true where else but to the picture itself could we look for the 
description that determines who is represented? And if we accept this 
and also believe that representation is basically a one:one relation we 
shall conclude that a correct reading of a representational picture ought 
to enable us to decide which, if any, of a number of candidates for re- 
presentation by a picture that picture in fact represents. 

Goodman nowhere seeks to justify his position in detail, so before 
making any critical remarks it is well to see just how plausible it is to 
hold that such claims as these ought to emerge from any correct account 
of particular-representation. 

When I represent a particular person in a picture rather than simply 
paint someone or other, it is likely to be of importance that the spectator 
should be able to identify whoever it is that I represent. If he can’t, then 
the point of my work is lost inasmuch as it is dependent on being a re- 
presentation of that individual. Now in general I want to be able to 
convey the identity of the man represented without having to write on 
the frame ‘Amenhotep IV’ or “Gustave Flaubert’, for if I need recourse 
to an external label like this the immediacy of my work disappears just 
as the immediacy of a joke may disappear if it has to be explained to an 
uncomprehending audience. In order, then, that immediacy of recogni- 
tion be achieved what I need to do is not to indicate by a caption that the 
picture is assigned to my subject but rather to make clear who my sub- 
ject is by describing in sufficient detail what sort of person he is and by 


relying on context together with the indubitable fact that people are | 


highly differentiated and easily distinguishable from one another to 
produce the correct fit. With this reflexion in mind one might well 
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come to believe that representation is assimilable to description and that 
the consequences of this view which we have just noted are fully accept- 
able. Moreover we should also say that pictures that offer descriptions 
which no one fits are not representations at all. And we saw that this is 
what happens when fictional characters are portrayed. 

Unfortunately, though, this argument is not powerful enough to 
establish more than that we ought often to be able to recognize who a 
picture represents from looking at it. It does nothing to show that re- 
presentation is in essence a sort of description, and the following con- 
siderations should convince one that there is a great deal to be said 
against such a view. 

(i) A painter who draws a picture of me does not thereby represent my 
identical twin. In a developed form of the analogous treatment of names 
as descriptions it is customary to introduce at this point an identity- 
predicate in the expansion of a name (“Trumanizes’ or ‘Pegasizes’ being 
the examples that spring to mind), but without needing to argue the 
linguistic case we should recognize that there is no available pictorial 
analogue of such a predicate. Goya’s self-portrait may reveal him to us 
as a wearer of glasses, with dark eyes and a full head of hair, reveal him 
to us in far greater detail than will any verbal description we can give of 
him; but one thing we cannot read off the picture is that it represents a 
man who Goya-izes, nor would we expect any artist to know how to 
represent such a man. But in the absence of some such piece of machinery 
as this we have no idea how we may distinguish between a picture of 
me and a picture of my identical twin, and this makes it seem that to 
understand representation we shall have to supplement the element of 
description from elsewhere. 

(ii) Even if we accept that I determine whom a description picks out 
by seeing who fits it, it is plainly false that to represent a person I must 
give a pictorial description that applies to him, at least if, as Goodman 
sometimes seems to suggest, ‘applies to’ means anything like ‘is true of’. 
For there are whole forms of art, e.g. cartoon and caricature, where a 
man is represented by means of a false or misleading description.’ More 
staidly, we might also point out that Wohlgemuth’s illustrations to the 
Nuremberg Chronicle of 1493 offer us perfectly genuine representations 
of both Damascus and Mantua even though the same inaccurate wood- 
cut is used for both cities.® 

Anyone sympathetic to Goodman’s view will say that these difficulties 
stem directly from my taking ‘denotes’ to mean ‘applies truly to’, and 
. that with a less brutal interpretation of that term they may be avoided. 
But what alternatives are there which do not severely curtail the force 
of the description thesis? If we understand by ‘denote’ that the picture is 
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meant to be taken as describing its subject, even though it may do so 
inaccurately, we need a way of assigning the picture to the subject that is 
independent of the description that the picture contains. And this surely 
weakens the thesis. Or again if we interpret it to mean that in a parti- 
cular social context the available pictorial description, even though not 
totally accurate, can only be taken as a description of one particular in- 
dividual, we are still faced with the difficulty that a social context cannot 
guarantee the uniqueness of any of its contents. Hence we again have no 
way of pinning a representation on to one rather than another of two 
similar contenders who appear in the same context. Yet this is a sine qua 
non of a correct account of particular-representation. 

(iii) However this may be, a third objection, applicable to all of these 
alternatives, takes us nearer to the heart of the matter. If Goodman’s 
theory is correct, we must be able to learn that a pictorial symbol S$ 
yields a description F without saying that S has been assigned to an 
individual a and that because a is F, S yields an F-description. Yet how 
else could we arrive at the correlation we need between symbols of type 
S and their related descriptions? For we learn that the correlation in 
question is always conventional in nature (10), and without at an early 
stage allowing that some pictures’ are assigned to individuals as conven- 
tionally representing them we could never understand what descriptions 
to read off them. Yet if particular-representation is treated simply as one 
or another form of description, this conventional connexion could never 
be picked up and we could never even begin to understand representa- 
tive pictures. 

At the very least these criticisms cast some doubt on Goodman’s 
ability to explain representation as he wants to; but the main challenge 
that he has to meet is to explain how we are to recognize what descrip- 
tion a particular picture offers’ us, how we are to know with what 
descriptions in mind we are to scan the world in determining what 
object it is that the artist represents. With an adequate answer to this 
question Goodman thinks that we shall have all the material on hand 
that we need to understand both particular-representation and other 
forms of depiction, in particular fictional pictures and what one might 
call general pictures (a man ploughing, or a whale basking and so on), so 
we need to know what he has to say on this topic. And that takes us to 
the second question about representation that I raised at the start. 

(2) The point of departure is to notice that I never merely represent 
someone in a picture; Nifio de Guevara, say, or Wellington, or Christ. 
To represent them I always have to depict them in some way or other 
(representation-as); Nifio de Guevara as Cardinal, Wellington as a boot 
(a Gillray cartoon), or Christ as a corpse. And to say that a picture re- 
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presents x can always be filled out with some expression of the form ‘as 
an F’ or ‘as F’. Whereas ‘the picture represents Guevara’ is a relational 
sentence of the form aRb Goodman tells us that ‘the picture represents 
Guevara as Cardinal’ is a compound sentence whose atoms are (1) “the 
picture represents Guevara’ and (2) ‘the picture represents . . . as Car- 
dinal’, which we are to see as a straightforward subject-predicate sentence 
of the form Fa. Thus El Greco’s Nifio de Guevara is a Cardinal-picture, 
Gillray’s Wellington is a boot-picture (or in this case more complicatedly 
a man-as-a-boot-picture), and Mantegna’s Christ a corpse-picture. Pre- 
dicates of this complex form I shall call Goodman-predicates or Good- 
man-descriptions. 

Since Goodman-predicates spell out for us the descriptive content of a 
picture it is now easy to see wherein lies the intimate connexion I earlier 
referred to between problems (1) and (2). Ifa picture represents someone 
by denoting him, and if denoting is explained in terms of describing, 
then since the descriptions a picture yields are generated by the way the 
picture represents-as treatment of this notion in terms of Goodman- 
predicates will collect all the information we need to determine who it 
is the picture represents. Our understanding of particular-representation 
is thus dependent on our ability to understand representation-as. And 
this understanding the introduction of Goodman-predicates is meant to 
effect.® 

Further, with the help of such predicates we can treat fictional depic- 
tions (depictions with null denotation) as a subset of those pictures whose 
Goodman-descriptions pick out no one or nothing in the world. And 
general pictures (those with multiple denotation) we could see as those 
with whose significant Goodman-descriptions many people or things 
comply and which could not therefore be particular-representations. So 
with Goodman-predicates at our disposal much ground may be covered. 
How then are we to understand them? For they are clearly denizens of a 
linguistic world that is not our own. 

First, they are unbreakable one-place predicates (21). ‘Unbreakable’ in 
the sense that “we cannot reach inside any of them and quantify over 
parts of them’. To say that I have painted a Pickwick-picture does not 
imply that Mr. Pickwick exists. And secondly, these predicates embody 
just the information that is available to view within the picture they 
apply to. Thus because Las Meninas represents Velazquez as painting a 
portrait we may say that it is a Velazquez-painting-a-portrait-picture. 
But because his royal subject, Philip IV, is not seen in the picture (not 
directly anyway, but of this more anon), and therefore not represented- 
as in any way, we shall not say that it is a Philip-IV-picture. Another 
reason for making this same claim may be found in the remark that what 
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is denoted by a picture depends solely on its pictorial properties (42). 
This leads us to see the information as to who or what a picture represents 
as an output of a conventionally established system whose input is a 
certain arrangement of colours. Run through the system the input deter- 
mines a description, and the picture denotes (and hence represents) who- 
ever the description fits. Now since a Goodman-predicate has to be 
correlated with the colours on the canvas that provide the input for that 
description, the output can only give us an interpretation of what we can 
see on the canvas. Hence the Goodman-predicates embody just the. 
information that is available to view within the picture. 

Now in no way does Goodman claim that representation-as is to be 
analysed in terms of Goodman-predicates. And of course it isn’t. But they 
are meant to explain representation-as by showing in a schematic way 
how the passage is made from the physical colours on the canvas to a 
description of the person whom the canvas represents. And if this pro- 
gramme is to be successful, it will obviously have to satisfy at least the 
following four demands, demands which we may call conditions of 
adequacy for Goodman’s theory. 


CA 1. Any representative picture must yield Goodman-predicates that enable us 
to understand the total representative content of that picture. 

CA 2. The Goodman-predicates that yield that understanding must derive from a 
colour-input that can be located at some point on the canvas. 

CA 3. The Goodman-predicates that yield that understanding must be finitely 
long. 

CA 4. To arrive at the answer to the question: Who does this picture represent? 
we may appeal only to Goodman-predicates that satisfy the conditions CA 1 
to CA 3.° 


Now by applying Goodman’s theory to the example I have already 
introduced I shall inquire whether these conditions of adequacy can in 
fact be met, and I shall suggest that they cannot. For my present purposes 
the features of Las Meninas that we need to bear in mind are these. It 
represents Velazquez painting a portrait for which we are to understand 
that Philip IV and his consort are sitting. We do not, however, see them 
either in the picture or in the picture that Velazquez is painting. Of that 

‘picture we only see the rear, though the courtiers can see what the 
artist has on his canvas. On the other hand we do see the reflexion of the 
royal couple in a mirror hanging on the far wall of the gallery. All this 
information is essential to our understanding the representational content 
of Las Meninas, so somehow there must be an appropriate Goodman- 
predicate that will retail any of the bits of information that I have just 
rehearsed. So let us ask how in Goodman’s language we shall say that 
we see the King in the mirror. 
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We have already seen that we must not say that Las Meninas is a 
Philip-IV-picture, for that predicate is reserved for another situation. So 
we might think to call it a mirror-image-of-Philip-IV-picture. That is 
more attractive, but none the less unclear. For suppose Las Meninas were 
rather differently constructed than it in fact is: suppose we were to see in 
it Velazquez looking into a mirror on the right-hand wall of his studio 
and that we could also see the front of the picture of the King which he 
is engaged in painting. To explain how he manages to paint the King in 
this way we have to recognize that he can see the King in the mirror 
(and it only requires an assumed change in the court etiquette of the 
seventeenth century to make the situation quite natural), but since the 
King is still to be understood as seated where we stand we shall not 
expect to be able to see his image. Nevertheless to understand the picture 
we must say that it represents a mirror image of the King, for unless we 
do say this we cannot understand what is going on. How, then, in 
Goodman’s language could we distinguish this mirror image from the 
one we see in Las Meninas as it really is? 

An obvious move would be to insert into the Goodman predicate at 
some point a clause indicating by whom the image is seen. In the work 
as we have it Las Meninas is a mirror-image-of-Philip-IV-seen-oy-the- 
spectators-picture. In my imaginary version it is a mirror-image-of- 
Philip-IV-seen-by-Velazquez. Well and good. But then how do we 
now account for the difference between the real picture in which the 
courtiers do not see the mirror on the wall and my imaginary version of 
it in which they do? For my version surely is, as I have described it, a 
mirror-image-of-Philip-IV -seen- by -the-spectators-of- Velazquez’- 
painting-picture, and that description also fits Las Meninas as it really is. 
Only the spectators are different in the two cases and so are the pictures 
which are the objects of their contemplation. 

Perhaps there is no difficulty here. After all I am trading on an ambi- 
guity of reference in the phrase ‘Velazquez painting’, and in Goodman’s 
language this ambiguity can surely be avoided. We need to point out 
that in one case it refers to Las Meninas itself and in the other to the 
picture of Philip IV on which the artist is working; and the way to do 
this is to say that the former is a mirror-image-of-King Philip-seen-by- 
the-spectators-of-Las-Meninas-picture, and the latter is a mirror-image- 
of-Philip-IV-seen-by-the-spectators-of-the-artist’s-portrait-picture. 

But now isn’t CA 3, the condition of finite length, threatened? For 
‘Las Meninas’ is a proper name, and (30 fnt.) must be eliminable in terms 
of a description. Clearly the appropriate description is its Goodman- 
description. Yet we have seen that to state the appropriate Goodman- 
predicate for a part of the picture we need to refer to the whole. Conse- 
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quently to describe the part we shall have to describe the whole, and 
since the description of the whole involves giving descriptions that fit 
its parts we shall find we have an algorithm for writing Goodman- 
predicates that is not always guaranteed to produce an output of finite 
Jength. So in some cases either we cannot give a Goodman-description 
that satisfies the condition of understanding (CA 1) or if we can, it will 
have to be infinitely long and hence offend against the condition of 
finite length (CA 3). 

The natural response to make here is to point out that my difficulty 
depends on accepting the dubious assimilation of names to descriptions. 
With this I agree but would point out that once this assimilation is re- 
jected the need to produce Goodman-descriptions of paintings in order 
to determine who they represent would then disappear. And since it is 
largely for this purpose that Goodman-predicates are introduced there 
would be nothing gained by distinguishing between names and descrip- 
tions and thereby saving the Goodman-predicate. 

Be this as it may, there remain a number of other difficulties in the 
notion of Goodman-predicates besides that connected with their length. 
One of them is this: how are we to indicate that we, the spectators of 
Las Meninas, are not represented in the picture, whereas the spectators of 
Velazquez’s portrait are? For as we have developed the predicate we both 
appear to be there mentioned. And if the Goodman-predicate is sup- 
posed to tell us what and only what is on view in the picture it describes 
it looks as if it commits itself as much to our own availability to view as 
to that of Philip IV’s courtiers. 

Remembering that Goodman-predicates are unbreakable only in so 
far as we cannot quantify into them from outside, we might think to 
meet this threat by placing some restriction on internal quantification 
too: perhaps by saying that the first term of the predicate is the only one 
that tells us what is represented in the picture. But obviously this won’t 
do, for even if one knew what was to count as a first element, one would 
leave oneself unable to express the fact that many pictures represent 
situations which involve polyadic relations. If Las Meninas shows Velaz- 
quez painting a picture, the prohibition of inferring to the availability 
of the second term of the relation would leave us unable to distinguish 
between our actually seeing the picture that is painted and merely 
inferring its existence as we infer that of the King. 

I am not suggesting that there is no answer to this difficulty. Indeed 
there is. We describe what we see in the picture and explain that to 
understand it we have to infer things from what we do see. And perhaps, 
as John Heintz has suggested to me, all this could be written out as a 
complex predicate using modal operators of various scope in laying out 
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this information.!° But although this clearly is the direction in which we 
are forced, it has little to do with Goodman-predicates as they are pre- 
sented in the book. For in order to explain what shape these predicates 
have we are pushed back on to the ordinary language of representation 
and the inferences we have to make from it to understand the paintings 
we describe. And since this is so we should not expect both to satisfy the 
various conditions of adequacy that are imposed on Goodman’s theory 
of representation-as and at the same time, as we must, regard the des- 
criptions that the theory offers us as somehow fundamental to our under-~ 
standing of representation. 

To date my comments have only impunged the claim that Goodman’s. 
theory can always meet CA 1 and CA 3, but it is important to notice 
that Las Meninas presents difficulties in respect to CA 2 and CA 4 as well. 
To decide that what we see on the wall is a mirror-image of the King 
and not a painting of him we have to make an inference to the existence 
of Philip IV outside the picture, sitting for the portrait that Velazquez is 
painting. But here we have to move outside the canvas to identify some- 
thing in the picture, and this sort of move has to be forbidden if CA 2 
is to be satisfied. If this is so, the effect will be to deprive us not only of 
the information we need to say what sort of a thing part of the picture 
represents (a mirror) but more radically who a particular image in the 
picture represents. For in order to conclude that the artist in the picture 
is Velazquez himself I have to know whom the mirror reflects, namely 
the King. This I can infer from independently recognizing the King’s 
daughter, the Infanta Margarita, among the courtiers; but without 
moving from her to her father and from him to the mirror, and then 
confirming this inference by moving from the mirror back to the King 
and from the King to his court painter, who happens to be Velazquez, I 
cannot arrive at a well-confirmed judgement that Velazquez has re~ 
presented himself in his work. Thus if I cannot identify the object on the 
far wall as a mirror, it looks very much as if the Goodman-predicates 
we have are not sufficiently rich to enable us always to do what we want 
to, namely to understand who it is that representative pictures represent 
(CA 4). 

Consequently even if we waive my earlier difficulties about the pas- 
sage from description to representation, from the understood description 
to the world, the second half of Goodman’s theory that takes us from 
the canvas to the description is not sufficiently strong to complete the 
task it sets out to perform. Quite what strengthening Goodman could 
allow consonant with his theory I do not know, but it should be 
apparent that a number of matters will need attention before all is 
securely fixed in its proper place. 
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II 
EXPRESSION 
Just as representation is one mode of symbolization so expression is 
another, the key to which is found in these three conditions (95): 


If a expresses b, then (i) a possesses or denotes b 
(ii) this possession or denotation is metaphorical 
(iit) @ refers to b . 


Condition (i). What do a and & stand for? About that there is little 
doubt. We are instructed (46) to “confine “express” where reference is 
to a feeling or other property’; so it is properties that constitute the 
range of the variable b, though when pressed Goodman will say that 
consistent nominalism forces us to speak of predicates rather than pro- 
perties. And it emerges (85) that the letter a stands in for symbols; it is 
they that express feelings; but as the Introduction warns us, ‘symbol’ is 
a very colourless term covering ‘letters, words, texts, pictures, diagrams, 
maps, models and more’. 

If a symbol a expresses a feeling b, then a is denoted by the predicate b. 
Denotation, we must assume, is the same relation as that so central to 
representation, possession being merely its inverse, and here, as there, 
we must understand it as the relation that holds between a predicate and 
the object (here a symbol) it applies to. This naturally leads us to ask (A) 
whether we can in fully general fashion treat expression in terms of 
predication, and if we do, (B) whether we shall want to say that it is 
symbols, even understood in the colourless way Goodman presents 
them, to which the appropriate predicates are attached. 

(A) It is not difficult to find many cases which Goodman’s thesis seems 
to fit. We may indicate that a storm-picture by Ruysdael expresses 
gloom by saying that it is gloomy: similarly a carousel-picture by Pis- 
sarro may express gaiety and be a gay picture. In other cases, however, 
it is surely or at least highly unnatural to indicate expression in this way. 
Thus Rembrandt’s well-known etching of the Crucifixion expresses 
despair although we would not happily say that the etching is despairing 
—let alone desperate; and although contemporary theory claimed that 
the Baroque gigue expressed heat and eagerness" it is doubtful whether 
that dance is hot and eager. In the worst of cases this may suggest that 
our willingness to predicate is no more than an occasional consequence of 
expression and not an invariably constituent of it, and at best it suggests 
that the effective scope of the thesis (A) and hence condition (i) is nar- 
rower than it ought to be if we accept that Goodman’s aim is to state a 
general theory of expression in art. 
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(B) Leaving this matter on one side, can we say that it is symbols that 
have the properties in question? That they should is, as we shall see, of 
crucial importance for the theory, but that they do is anything but plain. 
For the most part—or at least in a very large number of cases—a picture 
expresses what it does because some figure (or figures) within the picture 
are expressive. Ruysdael’s canvas, for example, is expressive because the 
clouds are expressive, and many a Pieta expresses compassion because the 
represented Christ expresses compassion. Yet in the most natural sense 
of the word ‘symbol’ we should be reluctant to say that either those 
clouds or the Christ as they appear in such works are symbols. That 
word attaches more to the patches of colour by which the clouds or 
Christ are represented, and those patches of colour are not (or not 
normally) what we think of as expressive. Expression is generally carried 
by the representation and not by the symbols that carry it. 

To this Goodman might respond that there is another perfectly good 
use of ‘symbol’ in which the clouds or the person we see in the picture is 
a symbol: namely the sense which allows us to say that they symbolize 
sadness or compassion or despair. And it might be that if this use is 
understood aright, we may hope to analyse expression in the way sug- 
gested. For the moment I shall leave in the air just what sense of ‘symbol’ 
is involved here, discussing that when I talk about the reference that 
appears in condition (iii), but it is worth pointing out that if this move 
is made, a certain undesirable ambiguity will appear in the analysis of 
expression that we are given. 

I have suggested that much expression is to be understood in terms of 
the expression proper to represented figures in the painting. But some is 
not. A canvas can be sombre without a particular image in the canvas 
being sombre. Now here we would say that the picture as a whole is 
expressive. So, following Goodman, we shall take the picture as a whole 
as the symbol. But we shall later see that Goodman tends to identify the 
picture with its pictorial characteristics (the colour patches out of which 
it is constituted), so here ‘symbol’ would refer to the composite patch of 
colour that the picture is. Thus to maintain the view that what the pre- 
dicates involved in expression are predicates of is symbols, we should be 
forced into using that word in two different ways, once of images and 
once of the colour structure that constitutes the picture. And this Good- 
man’s theory never brings out. 

As it is, then, even pending an account of reference to explain ‘symbol’ 
we have some reason to doubt whether denotation has such 4n important 
part to play in the explanation of expression as Goodman suggests; and 
if this doubt is well-founded, condition (ii), which merely provides a 
gloss on the sort of denotation that is involved, is threatened a fortiori. 
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However, in the absence of an alternative theory which dispenses with 
denotation altogether it is unclear how much weight these tentative 
remarks can bear, and that makes it important that something should be 
said about the demand that the denotation in question should be meta- 
phorical. 

Condition (ii). A storm-picture by Ruysdael may express sadness. But 
it isn’t literally sad, for only sentient beings and events are that (50). 
Rather it is figuratively sad. The possession of the predicate by the pic- 
ture is metaphorical. Now it might strike one that there is some difficulty 
in reading this condition since Goodman frequently talks as if (e.g. 70 
fnt.) either the denotation-relation must be understood in a new way 
(as metaphorically-denoting rather than literally-denoting) or else that 
the predicate replacing the variable b of Goodman’s schema is not 
literally 6 at all but a version of it that we might write as ‘metaphorically- 
b’. Yet on either of these interpretations expression itself is bound to 
become unwelcomely opaque. 

On the first reading we would have to face the fact that there just is no 
such relation between an object and a predicate such as metaphorically- 
denoting or being metaphorically-true-of. And to suggest there is would 
not fit Goodman’s own account of metaphorical truth, which employs 
exactly the same notion of application as does his account of literal 
truth. On the other hand it would be uncongenial to suppose that in the 
metaphorical usage of language new predicates are introduced different 
from those over which the variable 6 of the explanandum ranges, for 
then in conditions (i) and (iii) that bound variable would not pick up the 
metaphorical-predicates that we have invented. In a word, we should 
not be able to explain the expression of literal-sadness by way of the 
possession of metaphorical-sadness. 

- Goodman’s answer to this puzzle is found in his theory of metaphor 
(70-80), which provides us with a third way of reading the second limb 
of the explanation. Briefly, a predicate F is applied metaphorically to an 
object o when F has been acceptably projected on to o from an area in 
which o does not itself belong. The projection to a new realm is carried 
out under some sort of guidance given by the rules for the correct usage 
of that predicate in its home territory. So provided that we can find a 
new territory of application for the predicates that are involved in ex~ 
pression by way of condition (i), we shall not need to invent new modes 
of denotation or new sorts of predicates to understand condition (ii), the 
condition of metaphor. For that only a new territory is needed, and this 
Goodman thinks he has secured (or so at least I read him) by insisting 
that it is symbols that express. And now we see how important it is for 
Goodman to sustain the view that it is symbols that express. For it is only 
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by relying on their provision of new territory that the figurative aspect 
of denotation can be brought in to clarify expression. 

Recalling from the earlier discussion that if symbols do express they 
must in large part be thought of as the figures represented in the paint- 
ing, it is doubtful whether a new territory really has been established 
over which the appropriate predicates can now range. For when we say 
that Christ is compassionate, or that a T’ang horseman is majestic, or 
that an early Tuscan Madonna is serene we are applying these predicates 
of expression to exactly what they are applied to in life, namely to 
people. Yet if this is correct, then the condition of their being meta- 
phorical applications of these predicates is not satisfied, and we have 
cases of expression that do not fit Goodman’s scheme. 

To maintain his position here Goodman will have to say that all the 
words used in the Goodman-descriptions that give us the pictorial con- 
tent of expressive pictures are used figuratively. But this is surely not 
true. When I say that Las Hilanderas represents a spinning-wheel in 
motion or that the Arnolfini wedding portrait represents a pair of 
wooden sandals I am not using the words ‘spinning-wheel in motion’ or 
‘pair of sandals’ in a metaphorical way, but quite literally. And Good- 
man himself must think so too if he is to hold that what a picture re- 
presents is what it describes; for if the words used in Goodman-predi- 
cates turned out to be metaphorical, how would they ever pick out 
objects in the world to which they apply only when taken literally? So 
on this score it looks as if the appeal to the theory of metaphor in the 
clarification of expression does not succeed. 

This may of course result not so much from the falsity of the general 
doctrine of expression but from some unnoticed defect in the particular 
theory of metaphor here expounded and used. So in order to show that 
the claim should be rejected we would need to have available broader 
considerations about expression indicating its independence of metaphor. 
And as I see it there are two reflections that may support the more 
general suspicion. 

(i) Might it not look as if we force too great a discontinuity on our 
attitudes to the arts and our attitudes to life itself if we invoke metaphor 
to elucidate expression? Goodman, well in the humanistic tradition of 
the Renaissance, is rightly insistent on the continuity between the two; 
but if we cannot see in the arts the expression of feelings that inform our 
lives except by way of metaphor, then is not this continuity imperilled? 
How, for example, could the despair of a picture ever be, ‘as surely it 
sometimes is and contingently might always be, the despair of the artist 
himself that is expressed if we are to think of the language of art as 
necessarily figurative at this point? Of course some causal relation be- 
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tween one’s feelings and the work one makes is what one would first 
appeal to, but just why does the line of causality run through metaphor? 
That at least would need a lot of explaining, and sounds unnatural. 

(ii) More positively, do we not have an alternative account of expres- 
sion that fits many of Goodman’s paradigms without requiring us to 
appeal to figurative language? Ruysdael’s storm expresses gloom, and 
Pissarro’s carousel gaiety, because these works present the world in a 
light akin to that in which we may see it when we ourselves are sad or 
gay. It is a truism that we tend to project our emotions on to our percep- 
tion of the world and that in despondency, joy and fear, say, we may see 
the same objects in a very different light. And surely this well-known 
projection is something of which the artist can make use in constructing 
the expressive aspects of his work. In representing a world whose 
character is unmistakably that which we would tend to see when sad or 
gay the artist has no reliance on metaphor, and to the extent that a 
theory of this kind does explain expression metaphor is redundant.!* 

Condition (iii). Sometimes we talk of works of art in a metaphorical 
vein where expression is far from our minds. The Leonardo cartoon cost 
‘the earth: Tristram Shandy is heavy going : the later Toscanini’s Beethoven 
gallops along breathlessly. So if expression is partially to be explained by 
way of a metaphorical denotation, some restriction on the metaphorical 
predicates that indicate expression is needed. The suggestion is that the 
symbols that are metaphorically denoted by the predicate should refer 
to it as well as possess it; and here we come back to the issue of symboli- 
zation that I left hanging in mid-air a little way back, for that is now 
picked up and explained in terms of reference. So just what sense are we 
to give to ‘reference’ here? 


About this notion we are not told very much; but making use of the * 


general connexion between symbolization and reference (5), we might 
suggest that it is akin to the reference of the dog in Jan van Eyck’s picture 
to faithfulness or of the wooden sandals to humility. Here we do 
naturally say that the dog stands for faithfulness, and the shoes for 
humility, and it would not be so very strained to say that these things 
stand for or refer to the predicates ‘faithful’ and ‘humble’. Then we 
could say that the dog would be a symbol for and refer to the predicate 

‘faithful’ and so on, the various references to be recognized by way of 
conventional correlation made between represented objects and the 
particular predicates they refer to, or symbolize. 

. This certainly fits the remark that Goodman makes to the effect that 
reference, unlike possession, is not an intrinsic feature of a system but 
depends on the particular system in effect (53), and it does strongly 
accord with one common use of the verb ‘symbolize’ in our discourse 
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about art. However, if it were the sense of ‘refer’ or ‘symbolize’ that is 
here employed, we should come very close!® to saying that the dog in 
the picture expresses faithfulness and that the wooden sandals express 
humility. Yet this is clearly not the case; and because it is not the case 
we must look for some other explanation of ‘refer’ than this very natural 
one. 

Such an alternative Goodman offers us when he talks about exempli- 
fication (52-57), a complex notion constructed out of possession and re- 
rerence. Here we get a situation very different from that just outlined, 
and since there is no question of our having misunderstood the notion 
of possession it must be a different notion of reference that explains the 
variations. When my tailor shows me a swatch of material he is showing 
me a sample of the cloth my suit will be made of. The swatch exempli- 
fies some of the properties my suit will have. The sample has a particular 
texture and pattern which it will share with my suit; on the other hand 
the sample is square, but my suit is not. Now the reason that the swatch 
does exemplify the texture and pattern of my suit but not its shape is 
because the swatch is used to refer to the texture, but not used to refer to 
the shape. “The swatch exemplifies only those properties that it both has 
and refers to’ (53). This, then, gives us the sense of ‘reference’ in terms of 
which expression and perhaps symbolization is to be understood. And 
we see that the examples encapsulate the following information: 


1. An object may refer to a property it does not in fact possess. But it can only 
exemplify a property if it does possess it. 

2. What an object refers to is a function of its use in a particular context. 

3. An object refers to a property by bringing the attention of a viewer (or hearer) to 
the presence of that property in some other object, e.g. the texture of the suit I 
shall receive, or the shape of the car that will be delivered to me (53 fnt.). 


It is this last feature that distinguishes this notion of reference from the 
more usual one which we saw Goodman could not accept, and it is this 
feature that we must rely on in marrying reference to expression. But 
does it really help us at all? To me at least it appears to introduce a 
feature into the analysis of expression that quite undermines the whole 
undertaking. It suggests that when a picture expresses sadness it does so 
by way of being an exemplar of some predicate, by exemplifying a 
(metaphorically applied) property. Yet if this were true, our interest in 
the expression of a picture would lie in knowing what sort of thing to 
expect of some other objects or situations than that which the picture 
portrays. Somehow the picture would be showing us what other in- 
stances of ‘sadness’ or “gaiety’ would be like. But to understand the ex- 
pression of a picture we have already to know this, and to count a pic- 
ture’s expressive qualities as features that are relevant to its appreciation 
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and understanding we have to be interested in them not for their infor- 
mativeness about other situations but in themselves. And it is this aspect 
of expression that Goodman’s idiosyncratic account of reference makes 
incomprehensible. 

I conclude, then, that the sense of ‘reference’ Goodman uses is not one 
which has to apply to pictures in so far as they as expressive. And neither 
is it a use of ‘refer’ which is embodied in the symbolization that is 
appropriate to pictures when by what they represent they do symbolize 
such things as ‘fear’, ‘sadness’ or ‘compassion’. This puts us in a position 
now to answer the question I left open before: namely is it symbols that 
express as Goodman claims in setting out condition (i)? If we now 
understand images as symbols, as Goodman seems to require, then the 
answer will be ‘no’. For the images do not refer to compassion or gaiety 
as he explains this relation. And this provides us with some further 
ground of puzzlement about the schema for expression, for that now 
seems harder to apply than it does to apply the term which it explains. 
And this surely is an undesirable feature of any piece of conceptual 
clarification. 


Ill 


IDENTITY AND THE THEORY OF NOTATION 

Paintings, drawings and sculptures can be forged; poetry and music 
cannot. What accounts for this radical difference between the various 
sorts of art? Goodman claims that in the former (autographic) cases there 
are no criteria satisfaction of which secures accuracy of reproduction. 
There is no recognized spelling in these arts conformity to which counts 
as reproducing the same work. However adept a copyist I may be I can 
never guarantee that no significant aesthetic difference will ever be found 
between my copy and the original. For this reason ‘a sketch or a picture 
is not in a notation, but is itself the work’ (201). The only way to establish 
that the work before us is genuine is to establish the historical fact that it 
is the actual work made by the artist (116). And in this particular sense of 
‘forgery’ a forgery is an object that pretends to be the original. Poetry 
and music (allographic arts), on the other hand, can be spelled and a 
literary text or musical score is no more than a token of a type, accurate 
reproduction of which can do no more than yield another token of the 
same type. It cannot be presented as the work itself, for that is, loosely 
speaking, the type and not one of its tokens. Hence music and poetry 
cannot be forged. : 

The most important claim made here about non-forgeable art is that 
we must identify such works with some particular historically located. 
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object. A painting is a particular set of colour patches created at a certain 
time and place, a sculpture a particular block of hewn stone, and a 
ceramic a piece of clay of a certain mould. But does the argument just 
expounded establish this? The conclusion is reached from the premise 
that there is and can be no canon of accurate reproduction. As with the 
measurement of length, specification of colour and shape has always to 
be within a certain margin of error, and what is an aesthetically signifi- 
cant difference between the copy and the original may lie precisely 
within that margin. Yet the most this reflexion can prove is that we can 
never be sure we have in front of us an accurate reproduction when and 
if we do. Not that there cannot be such a thing. Reflect that it is not 
senseless to say that two strips of metal are the same length even though 
we cannot tell with total accuracy when they are equally long. So unless 
one takes a rather rigidly verficationist line about meaning, which 
Goodman never indicates he does, nothing has yet been said to prevent 
us from claiming, not that the original is the work, but that the work is 
the set of objects qualitatively identical with the original.15 The reflexion 
about forgery and spelling, in its way so very operationalist, would not 
then allow us to conclude very much about the identity criteria of auto- 
graphic art, and to sustain the paticularist thesis one would have to look 
for arguments from elsewhere. 

This, however, is all well-worn territory and need not hold us up. 
What is more interesting is Goodman’s notion of spelling; for that tells 
us when two literary texts or musical scores are true copies of one an- 
other, and is crucial to our identifying the works of these arts. In essence 
a spelling is a notational scheme defined by these two syntactic conditions. 

(1) The characters (types) of the scheme must be disjoint. Effectively 
this requires that no single inscription of a character belong to more than 
one character. A token can be a token of only one type.}® 

(2) The characters of the notation must be articulate. It must be theo- 
retically possible to assign any particular inscription to its character, 
and to determine an inscription does not belong to a character if it 
does not. 

Thus musical notation and the alphabetic writing system provide in- 
stances of notational schemes. A single instance of a mark can be assigned 
to one and only one letter or note, and in theory we can always tell 
when a mark has been correctly assigned. Given we can do this for any 
instance of any mark in a scheme, we can tell whether any two texts or 
scores are true copies of one another. If their marks can be assigned to 
the same characters arranged in the same order, then they are true 
copies even if one is printed in red and the other in blue. Otherwise they 
are not. Notational identity is all that counts. 
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Using this notion it is an easy matter to state an identity-criterion for 
- works of literature. Two texts are instances of the same literary work if 
and only if they are notationally identical. The work itself is the set of 
notationally identical texts. Thus Wordsworth’s Prelude is the set of true 
printings of the original manuscript (that manuscript itself being one 
member of the set); but because the 1805 edition and the 1845 edition 
are notationally different we must say that they are two works that 
somewhat confusingly go under the same name. 

However one qualification has to be added before we are home. An 


alien people might by some curious quirk of fate have a language in - 


which poems are produced that from the textual point of view look just 
like some of our poems. But they could not be the same poems. What 
we have to say is that ‘the work is the text not as an isolated class of 
marks and utterances, but as a character in language . . . both identity of 
language and syntactic identity are necessary for identity of a literary 
work’ (209); and it is Goodman’s claim that jointly satisfied these two 
conditions are sufficient. 

On two counts I have some difficulty in accepting this account of 
literature. In the first place Goodman’s identification of a work is meant 
to be free of all semantic considerations as that term is usually under- 
stood. The reason for this is that ultimately we should need some ade- 
quate explanation of the phrase ‘means the same as’, and this Goodman 
thinks cannot be easily done. The best we can do is to say when two 
works or marks are extensionally equivalent (or are assigned to the same 
things), and with respect to works of literature, which are simply com- 
posite characters, there is no reason why a Martian poem about flying 
saucers should not be texturally identical with an English poem about 
the same topic, while those two poems are yet different poems. 

Now at this point a certain legerdemain is performed, for an account 
of language identity is an absolute prerequisite if we are to understand 
the modified version of Goodman's identity criterion for literature. And 
because language-identity is evidently not to be explained by geo- 
graphical or political or ethnological considerations, we obviously need 
to import some semantic notions to explain it. Yet Goodman’s account 
of literature purports to be given in semantic-free terms. And this cannot 
be done. 

More urgently, even if we waive this difficulty, it is evident that the 
modified criterion is not sufficient to guarantee literary identity. This is 
well illustrated by J. L. Borges’s witty and philosophical story, Pierre 
Menard: Autor del Quijote.” There we are told how Menard sets out not 
to copy the seventeenth century work of Cervantes but to write the 
same text afresh as a modern work. ‘Cervantes’ text, writes the narrator, 
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and that of Menard are word for word identical, but the second is in- 
finitely richer.’ And then quoting twice this phrase from Quijote Pt. I: 
Ch. XXXVIII: ‘History, mother of truth, image of time, storehouse of 
action, witness of the past, example and warning to the present and 
herald of the future’ the narrator comments: “Written in the seventeenth 
century this enumeration is a mere eulogy of history. But when Menard 
writes those words “history, mother of truth” the idea is breathtaking. 
Menard, a contemporary of William James, does not define history as an 
investigation of reality but as its origin. For him historical truth is not 
what happens but what we judge to have happened. The final phrase 
“example and warning to the present, herald of the future” is un- 
ashamedly pragmatic.’ 

What Goodman would say about this I don’t know. But it would 
surely be uninviting to suggest that the language of Cervantes and that 
of Menard is not the same. Language, like so many other things, may 
change over time and yet remain one. Nor will it do to say that it is just 
misleading to talk of Cervantes’s and Menard’s works as two rather than 
one and that Borges has fallen into a philosophical trap which acquain- 
tance with Languages of Art would have exposed. For it would be a crass 
mistake for any present-day reader to think of Cervantes as a pragmatist 
or of Menard as a devotee of an independently existing history. Yet the 
inverse of these alternatives may quite legitimately be derived from the 
same text once the historical facts are recognized. And this is quite enough 
to generate the existence of two literary works rather than the exiguous 
one that Goodman’s theory allows us. And what I take this to show is 
that semantic considerations have to be brought in. 

Since in order to accommodate works of music and drama, which can 
clearly not be identified with scores or scripts (reflect that music is heard 
not read), Goodman does extend his notion of a notational scheme to 
include some semantic considerations we might hope for a greater suc- 
cess in these areas than we have hitherto met. And to understand his 
proposal on this subject we need to know what he calls a notational 
system. A notational system is a notational scheme that is correlated with 
a field of reference (143). It satisfies the syntactic conditions (1) and (2) 
above and also these three semantic ones: 


(3) No character may be semantically ambiguous. That is, no inscription may have 
different compliants (refer to different things) at different times. (147) 

(4) All characters must be semantically disjoint. The classes of items that comply 
with one character must not overlap with the compliance-class of another 
character. Thus spoken English is not a notational system because the sorts of 
thing that comply with, say, the word ‘daughter’ are sometimes also compliants 
of the word ‘sister’. 
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(s) All characters must be semantically articulate. It must always be theoretically 
possible to assign an object belonging to the compliance class of one of two 
characters to its proper character. 


With the help of this additional but relatively uncomplicated machinery 
Goodman propounds the criteria of identity for works of music and 
drama. A musical work is the set of performances that complies with the 
score (though the sense of ‘complies’ is somewhat broader here than the 
sense of ‘denote’, with which we are now well acquainted) (143); and a 
play is the set of performances that are script-compliant. In either case, 
though, in order to preserve the requirements of notationality we cannot 
afford to account such things as dynamic markings or phrase marks or 
stage directions as properly definitive of the work, since the notational 
characters that mark these things are neither semantically articulate, nor 
disjoint, nor unambiguous (211). And of course transposition of music 
or translation of drama offends against the conditions of notational 
identity which are still used in the delimitation of the score or the script, 
so transposed or transcribed performances are not performances of the 
work and do not belong to it. But if these are the only limitations on the 
account, we might take them as no more than insignificant warts, 
aesthetic blemishes on a healthy theory. 

. But are they? Can the refinement of a notational scheme by appeal to 
semantic considerations make good the defects we have already noted? 
At least as far as drama and music are concerned it seems that the Borges- 
paradox might still arise. Consider this case: Suppose per improbabilissime, 
Stockhausen were to compose an ode notationally and semantically 
identical with a work by Stamitz, which, to ensure compositional in- 
dependence, we may assume to be discovered only after the Stockhausen 
premiere. We should certainly not say that they had composed the same 
work, for the way in which it would be appropriate to hear them would 
be quite different. 

Now Goodman points out (fnt. 144) that the extension (reference) of a 
symbol is always relative to a system (just as the characteristics of a nota- 
tion are relative to a language) and he would undoubtedly want to rely 
on this observation at this point. But before he can do so he must, as 
before, tell us what constitutes a system, and the crude distinction he 
adverts to, the distinction between sound-English and object-English, is 
obviously not refined enough to carry this burden. One can see that 
Stamitz and Stockhausen don’t write in the same system, just as perhaps 
we can see that Bach and Bartok are miles apart, but what about say 
Debussy and Delibes, or, very different though they are, Schumann and 
Schubert? Until we have more information here appeal to differences of 
systems to solve these problems is more wishful thinking than anything 
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else. Just as before the way in which it is appropriate to hear and under- 
stand a work (so much more difficult for music than for language to ex- 
plain in, theoretical terms) has to be brought in and it is at this point that 
the really interesting philosophical problems that concern the identity of 
works of art emerge. To be deterred by the difficulties we meet in the 
notion of synonymy is to prefer discretion to valour. But here we may 
dispute whether it is the better part. 

Recalling what I said earlier in my discussion of representation we see 
that there is one common feature to Goodman’s understanding of all the 
arts. A physical input (be it colours in the case of painting or letter-marks 
in the case of literature or note-inscriptions in the case of music) is fed 
into a system of some sort, the mechanics of which are conventional, 
and the work is then in one manner or another identified with that input 
(though when forced to admit it passing reference!® is made to the 
system into which the input is fed). Now throughout this essay I have 
stressed, and made use of, the fact that what concerns the artist and the 
spectator is the output of the system at least as much as the input by 
which that output is achieved. It concerns the artist because it is only in 
the light of the projected output that he can reliably judge what inputs 
to produce on his canvas or his manuscript paper; and it concerns the 
spectator because for him it is the output (the image or the melody rather 
than the mere note sequence or the sense of the poem) as produced by 
that input that is of aesthetic interest and which makes the artistic enter- 
prise worth while. What is so curious is that this element of art, the 
element of understanding or meaning, is one which Goodman syste- 
matically ignores, and it is of some interest to inquire why this should 
be so. 

The answer may be found in the nominalism that so clearly, but un- 
obtrusively, underlies Languages of Art. Time and time again Goodman 
draws our attention to what the nominalist is forced to do at various 
junctures, but modestly declines in his Introduction any desire to regrind 
old axes. In essence we gather from his earlier work that the nominalist 
will not countenance the existence of anything except individuals. 
Effectively this rules out such things as classes, words, properties, shapes 
and sizes, which are all in some way or another non-individuals. Instead 
we should talk of sums, inscriptions, predicates and so on, and use syn- 
categorematic predicates of such individuals to capture whatever we 
think is missing from the old entities which are now rejected. 

Now if we look at the outputs of the artistic systems I have mentioned, 
they have the look of non-individuals. They are such things as pictorial 
representations, linguistic meanings, emotional overtones and, in a 
hesitating way, musical phrases or Gestalten. Strictly speaking these 
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things for Goodman do not exist and if we insist on identifying works 
of art in terms of such things, then we must face the consequence that 
works of art do not exist either. And this is too strong a shot for even the 
tough-minded nominalist to swallow. Somehow or other the reductive 
treatment I have alluded to must be made, and this I think is what 
Goodman attempts to do. 

In particular, works of art are given identity conditions which do not 
make reference to their aesthetic properties (120): at most these proper- 
ties are contingently connected with what is constituted by the pictorial 
properties of the canvas (‘the properties a picture has as such’ (116) ) or 
by the set of texts having a particular notation. Similarly I take it that 
Goodman views it as a contingent matter®® that the symbols that are run 
through the particular systems in which they are understood yield the 
sense, both linguistic and emotional, that they do. Now if this really is 
a contingent matter about works of art, springing at base from the 
nominalist’s ontology, then it is not open to us to say why our whole 
interest in the arts should centre around matters that are not constitutive 
of them but are somehow mere contingent adjuncts. The nominalist 
theory makes it look as if a text is produced which may or may not have 
some aesthetic interest and which may or may not retain that interest 
over a period of time. Yet why should the text have been produced in 
the first place? As I understand it, that question admits of no legitimate 
answer in Goodman’s system because in order to say that it is produced 
for the sake of its aesthetic qualities we need to make these constitutive 
of the work (as his treatment of painting implicitly recognizes) and to 
refer to such things. Yet for Goodman they are not the subjects of re- 
ferring expressions, are therefore inaccessible to the variables of quanti- 
fication, and hence do not exist. Against this I have argued by reference 
to the Borges case, extendible to all the arts, that we cannot understand 
a work of literature if, as is claimed (122), we achieve its ultimate identi- 
fication through establishing a notation. To establish the notation may 
be important, but to dispense with everything else is to throw out the 
coffee with the can. For it leaves us not only with a deficient theory of 
art but in the end without any art for which a theory is necessary. And 
this is too high a price to pay for even the most elegantly tailored of 
ontologies. 

To say the least it would be ungracious for me to end on a note of 
criticism. By now the reader will be able to gauge what a wealth of 
topics Languages of Art treats, and with what tenacity and care the theories 
it advances are followed up. To conclude, let me stress how valuable a 
service Professor Goodman does the study of Aesthetics by his insistence 
that its concerns are not somehow special but are intimately connected 
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with other aspects of the philosopher’s trade. If those of us who have an 
interest in philosophy of art learn no more than this from Goodman’s 
book we shall be much richer and Aesthetics itself may hope to regain 
the health and standing it formerly enjoyed. To have written a book 
that may legitimately make these claims, a book which is at the same 
time so exciting and pleasurable to read, is a merit which few can claim 
and a service for which we may all be grateful. 
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nected as it is with the concept of class, 
is offensive to Goodman for nominalistic 
reasons. But it may be used here for 
expository ease. 


17 In Ficciones. Buenos Aires. Translated as 
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whether a system of the sort mentioned 
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Goodman approves. 


20 Goodman of course rejects the analytic/ 


synthetic distinction, but since he does 
make use of a constitutive/non-constitu- 
tive distinction my use of ‘contingent’ 
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